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France Daguerrotyped ; or, The War Fever. By Captain Pepper, 
author of “ Written Caricatures,” &c. 


Those who anticipate mere amusement in the perusal of this work 
will find themselves abundantly disappointed—agreeably disappointed ; 
for however brilliant and piquant the sparkle of the fancy may prove, 
and however poignant the wit, they are fairly balanced by the vigour 
of the thought, and the acuteness of the observation. We confess 
that we opened this enticing volume—enticing from its title, its 
author, and from the illustrations having come fresh from the hands of 
the most slashing and celebrated of the French caricaturists—with 
the expectation of finding wit, humour, and ery enlivening the 
whole ; and truly in our somewhat sensibly-dull English atmosphere 
excitement of any kind is acceptable enough—and therefore it was 
that we unfolded these leaves heartily, hoping that our Captain Pepper 
had lost none of his pungency, but that we might find amusement, as 
we had a fair right to expect, in every page. We found all that we 
expected, and we found more: we found an observing and searching 
mind under the exterior of a sarcastic fancy—the strength under the 
eflorescence—the granite stratum under the flowery surface —and thus, 
looking only for mirth, we found information—expecting only plea- 
sure, we have been surprised into receiving a large mass of valuable 
matter, both as to the political as well as to the social state of France. 
Professing as we do to eschew all national prej udices and animosities, as 
being quite as unworthy of a nation as of an individual, we yet rejoice 
in our exemption from one plague spot, somewhat lengthily dwelt 
upon by our author, which is quite enough to make society fall dis- 
jointedly apart, loosen all its rivets, substitute repulsion in the stead 
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of attraction, and make men shun each other with a sort of leper-like 
suspicion. We think that it is allowable in us to suppose that our 
self-congratulations, arising out of fair comparison with our conti- 
nental neighbours, may result rather from a desire to attain some 
tolerable position in the scale of moral worth than from the gratifica- 
tions of vanity ; and with this feeling it is consolatory to our national 
love to find that a writer of so much tact and discernment awards us 
the merit of sterling superiority over the citizens of young France. 
If England have a virtue on which she may without rebuke rejoice 
herself, it is in the confidence and trust manifested between her 
mutual connexions; the faith that operates with such a religious 
power in the combinations and dependencies of society ; the entire 
confidence with which friend interchanges thought with friend ; nay, 
the very recklessness with which even utter stranger dashes out 
torrents of bold opinions and not seldom treasonable observations to 
utter stranger; the constant habit of free intercourse, unrestrained 
by fear of mischievous consequences and traitor-like informations— 
the freedom of speech, which is in truth the freedom we all most con- 
tinually use and most highly prize, most of us never feeling the want 
of any other sort of liberty but that of lip-liberty : we say that this 
species of domestic independence is exactly that which young France 
least of all enjoys. What can be said of a government that continues 
to need the retaining of paid spies in every class of society, the 
highest as well as the lowest? and what can we say of a people who 
brook such a surveillance over their most careless conversation, their 
gayest badinage, and their convivial meetings? And yet this prying, 
prudent tyranny exists to such a degree that no man is safe in any 
society. The gay coquette, in her fluttering robes, her flowing 
ribbons, and her nodding plumes, who seems but to be assailing his 
heart, may all the while be a hireling of the government to report his 
unwary words, and the guerdon of her treachery the gaudy attire by 
which perhaps he himself is thus attracted. In short, women as well 
as men, are the paid spies of the executive, and the heart that opens 
to a flirtation frequently enough lets in a traitor to steal its secrets, if 
it happen to have any, and make a sale of them for subsistence 
money. Thus says our author : 


* We now have it on the authority of political gospel that even ladies 
of rank and title, moving in the most distinguished spheres, have regu 
larly derived from the Prefect of Police the means of wearing the most 
brilliant parures, and shining with transcendent splendour, the considera- 
tion being that they were to ‘pump’ the greatest possible amount of 
secrets from their dazzled and betrayed victims, and communicate these 
to their paymaster in a secret official correspondence. Blessed system, 
which annihilates at once all the sanctions and safeguards of domestic 
life, makes confidence a curse, and nurses a nest of vipers in the bosom of 
refined society! This is another aspect of French morality—this mon- 
strous agency of espionnage, which converts the drawing-room into a 
secret hall of the Inquisition, protrudes its hideous feelers amidst the 
choicest cates and most intoxicating accessaries of the banquet, employs 
Cirewan sorceresses to enslave to eternal ruin those who have not the 
strength to resist the inroad of their fascinations, and sets treachery not 
to crawl through the outskirts of splendid festivity, but to revel in the 
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waltz and gallopade, ensnare beneath the soft influence of wax-li 

ga . x-lights, 

and the brilliant lustre of diamonds, and with a thrilling touch of the 

hand, and a half-disclosed amorous avowal on the luxurious divan, lure 

ed oe communion of thought, which is sure to be be- 
ed! 


y: . 4 

With all our home vices, and we confess with shame that abundant 
enough they are, we congratulate ourselves that we have no occasion 
to guard against any such treasons of society as are here depicted. 
We agree with our author that “a premium for vice is no legitimate 
weapon in the armoury of an upright executive.” 

Another of those grave charges which we find Captain Pepper 
bringing against our continental neighbour is the laxity of justice 
prevailing in her judicature ; and we pause over it ourselves, because 
we believe that public observation cannot be too often called to evils 
which trench upon the happiness of the social state; and as the lite- 
rature of the two countries amongst its educated classes may almost 
be said to be enjoyed in common, we the more readily would direct 
attention to Captain Pepper's descriptions of the administration of 
public justice. From his statements it would seem that the press 
holds an arbitrary power over the judicial courts. Our pungent Cap- 
tain says : 

“The compliance of French judges and juries in political trials is 
another stain upon the national honour, which nothing can wipe out or gloss 
over, The exceptionable cases of the Strasburg, and a few other affairs, 
prove nothing, or rather prove the prevalence of an utter recklessness of 
principle throughout France. It is either a// against the prisoners or all 
with them, without respect or reference to the evidence. In ordinary 
cases the wishes of the government are meekly subserved, care being taken 
that there shall be a preponderance of wedl-disposed National Guards on 
the panel. But let the press once sound the tocsin—the press which is 
omnipotent in France—and the prisoners are almost as sure to be liberated. 
There is none of that rugged, sturdy, independence in the French, which 
is to be found in the English, character ; and the dread of being sub- 
jected to the censure, annoyance,’ sarcasm, and ridicule of neighbours, 
strongly impressed through the susceptibility of their natural dispositions 
by the sophisms and reasonings of the popular press, is sure to secure a 
verdict in consonance with the wishes of a knot of journalists. “ L’opinion 
dispose de tout,” said Pascal; “da presse dispose de tout,” would be still 
truer, predicated of his modern countrymen.” 


We do not say that a point is never strained, either one way or the 
other, at home, and we must therefore expect to be told, “ Brother, 
pull out the beam that is in thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to pluck out the mote that is in thy brother's eye.” Well, let 
us both mend. But the War Fever, the War Fever, was raving, raging, 
ravening, all through young France! Every echo through the length 
- and breadth of the land reverberated with the thunder of the Mar- 
sellaise Hymn. Captain Pepper accords to the stockjobber the whole 
credit of the clamour, the whole delirium of the fever, and the entire 
causation of the temporary insanity that made the whole country one 
entire madhouse during the continuance of the national insanity. 


“Upon the evening of that eventful day which brought to Paris the 
London post laden with the astounding intelligence that the Four Powers 
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had dared to sign a Treaty of Alliance for the settlement of the compli- 
cated affairs of the Levant, to the exclusion of that majestic sublimation 
of intellectual and physical energy which calls itself, ‘/a grande nation,’ 
I happened to be at the Opera, and to be an eye-witness to the birth of 
the Marselluise frensy. As Ido not intend to trouble my readers with 
details which they may have already met in the London newspapers, I 
shall not enter into any particulars of the small knot from which the cry 
for the Marsellaise first proceeded, the vehemence with which the cry 
was presently re-echoed by thousands, the — of the entire audience, 
the appearance of an ‘ agent de la force publique’ upon the stage, who de- 
elavedl than the Marsellaise could not be sung by the corps, since it was 
not included in the programme, the hooting of this person off the boards, 
and the subsequent ‘intonation of the majestic hymn’ by the entire 
audience, who sent it spinning through the length ana breadth of France. 
I shall not attempt to describe how indignant shouts of ‘ La Guerre 
arose from guard-room and canteen, or how the legless veteran stalked 
forth from the Invalides weeping at the insult offered to his country, and 
shouldered his crutch to belabour England. But I shall introduce a 
most important piece of unrecorded history, to which I myself was an 
eye-witness. Immediately before the commencement of the performance, 
I turned into Tortoni’s to take an ice,— 


‘My custom always of an afternoon,’ 


and there I beheld a knot of stock-jobbers assembled in a corner, con- 
cocting some scheme with the subdued enthusiasm of a band of earnest 
conspirators, of which, having peculiarly sharp ears, I readily gathered 
the purport from hearing these words dropped, at ragged intervals, by 
numerous voices : — 

*** Mais oui, d [ Opera’—‘ La Marsellaise’—‘ Guerre aux Anglais ’— 
* Chiite des fouds—abaissement générale ’—‘ Sensation universelle ’—‘ Ca 
ira a travers de la France.’ 

“I knew my men—Boursichippeurs (stock-robbers) all—I saw that it 
was a meditated scheme of sham-patriotic plunder. I went to the Opera, 
and witnessed its fulfilment. 1 strolled through the Bourse on the 
following day, and saw the knot of the previous evening chuckling 
together with radiant faces. They had managed a most lucrative ‘ trans- 
action’ in the interval. The ‘ national demonstration’ was the cover of a 
scheme of peculation and plunder. How the war frenzy received its first 
impulse, never appeared in the French journals; the revelation, forsooth, 
would be derogatory to the national ‘ honour.’ It is well, however, that 
the truth should be recorded at last. How the rogues must have chuckled 
as they saw the huge bubble ascend—the monster-balloon inflated at 
their own gasometer, and followed in its flight by the eyes of the intel- 
lectual mob! History will vindicate herself, and lay at the door of 
swindling scoundrelism this ‘ voluntary outburst of national indignation.’ 
My testimony in this matter is confirmed by that of an Italian writer in 
the Gazzetta Piemontese, who uses these significant words :—‘ Questa era 
cosa combinata ; annunziavasi publicamente al Caffe Tortoni.’’ 


We wish we could follow our beguiling author further on his way, 
but we must not forget that even the time spent in his gay and spark- 
ling company must have its limit: else would we willingly sketch a 
few of those diplomatic portraits which he has so happily painted from 
the body politique of Paris. Thiers is Captain Pepper's antipathy, 
Guizot his admiration—but he has a sort of pepperish opinion of his 
own on almost every mortal man who has made himself conspicuous 
among the lilies and the violets of France. A dash of caricaturecer- 
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tainly inveigles itself into the tip of his pen, but it also inveigles us 
into a smile, and if “ wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain,” its excite- 
ment only makes our author a more agreeable companion. Every 
here and there we are struck by a hit, some comic, mirth-moving fancy, 
some lively anecdote, or some jeu d'esprit, and let us be as cynical as 
we will, we must smile even in spite of ourselves. We believe that 
we must make space for one of the most extravagant tirades of cour- 
tiership that in the whole annals of sovereign flatteryship we do not 
remember to have seen equalled. 


‘“*M. Martin left his hative town of Douai, in consequence of its having 
refused to open its gates to the allied forces. He thence proceeded to 
Cambrai, where Louis XVIII. then was, with an offer of service and 
devotion. Upon this occasion, the ‘ Bourbono-Cosaque’—as Martin was 
termed by the malecontents—made himself somewhat ridiculous by assum- 
ing the most extravagant airs of courtiership ; and having found some 
snuff lying in the old Sovereign’s bed after his departure, he respectfully 
gathered it up in a small spoon en vermeil, in the presence of several old 
awe-stricken Royalist wometi, and caused it to be collected into a signet- 
ring, which he wore upon one of his fingers during the whole period of the 
Restoration !” 


Of those facetious illustrations which Captain Pepper has been 
pleased to designate as his “ Daguerrotype,” we can only say that 
they partake so much of the piquant seasoning of his own name—a 
seasoning most liberally scattered through the whole work—that they 
perfectly haunt us with their provoking absurdity. They actually 
‘“‘ Daguerrotype”’ themselves upon the memory in all their grotesque 
maltreatment of the human face divine. Such brows, such noses, such 
lips, such chins, such concatenations of lineaments, such extravagance 
of proportions !—such rare complements of features, wrinkled and 
twisted into a thousand curvatures and contortions, render these 
Daguerrotypes one of the most amusing portrait galleries of the most 
distinguished of French worthies that English eyes have ever had the 
good hap to look upon. Altogether, the work is one that, from its 
various attractions, must soon find its way into every hand, for it is 
undoubtedly foredoomed to popularity. 


Recollections of the Life of the Rev. A. G. Scott, D.D., Lord Nelson's 

Chaplain. 

The interest with which we open this volume is undoubtedly, in 
the first instance, referable to the great naval hero who so often un- 
furled that flag of victory which erst “ had braved a thousand years 
the battle and the breeze,” the mention of whom has not yet lost its 
accustomed power of exciting a corresponding glow in English hearts. 
Lord Nelson's name has still its talismanic spell, for he has a life in 
every man’s memory—his actions are chronicled therein, and time 
has not yet expunged the record of those successes which, in elevating 
our country, laid every one of her sons in the position of recipients of 
national benefits, and placed the bestower into the rank of a benefactor. 
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The private lives of public men are usually obscured in the blaze of their 

ublic actions, and when we are privileged to look into the one, our 
interest is in most cases proportionate to the reputation of the other. 
As might fairly be expected, Lord Nelson's chaplain lived on terms 
of intimate communication with him, constantly shared his privacies, 
enjoyed his confidence, was frequently the agent of his diplomacy, 
and thus daily and hourly was behind scenes with the hero. On these 
grounds alone this work commands a high interest. It is consonant to 
the mind to feel an ardent curiosity in the slightest and least studied 
actions of great men, since these are all indicative of character, throw 
light upon it, and help its elucidation. On this ground it is simply 
natural, that when we open a title-page purporting to be “ Recollec- 
tions of the Life of Lord Nelson’s Chaplain,” our first interest is 
awakened by the splendid name of the great man whose victories en- 
nobled our country, rather than by the unvarnished one of the chap- 
lain whose ministry and services attended him through his brilliant 
career, whose voice uttered the last words of comfort, whose ear re- 
ceived his last broken ejaculations, and who followed to the grave 
doomed to receive into its gilded and heraldic pageantry the dust and 
ashes, the perishable part of him who had yet left an undying memory 
behind. 

We say that it was natural that our first thought should be with 
our national hero; but he proves most truly an admirable introducer 
of the “ Chaplain,” whose * Recollections” embody so many of those 
of his illustrious patron; and we can truly say, that as we turn 
over the pages, we feel a growing and a personal interest in the 
records of a man whose life was singularly eventful. His character 
opens out before us, developing its nicer traits, expanding in its broader 
bearings, deepening in its stronger lines, until at last we find our 
interest in the hero rivalled, at the least, by that which we feel in 
his daily intimate, whose course we are tracing onwards from the 
starting-post of infancy, through boyish pupilage, on to the autumn 
of life, and even to that bourne its final restingplace. It would 
be impossible to pass through this narrative without deriving a 
moral lesson from the perusal. How true a picture of life does it 
present! Life without its adornments and disguises, its tinsel and 
its trickery, its false pretences, false views, and still falser senti- 
ments, forces its own faithfulness upon us. We seem to learn a 
sobering lesson as we trace Lord Nelson’s Chaplain through the 
varying mazes of his life-trodden way, and bear our witness to the 
truthfulness of the picture on which we are gazing from the very 
feelings which it excites. 

The work is written with singular simplicity, and the style is thus 
in admirable keeping with its subject. A more studied or more 
flowery adornment, however intrinsically admirable, would only have 
weakened the real feelings, which is best attested by its unstudied 
truthfulness. Nothing could have been imagined less embellished 
than the style of this narrative, and, in being so presented to us, 
its simple features strike us far more forcibly. As it is only real 
beauty of person that can afford simplicity of attire, so it is only 
real interest of subject that can afford simplicity of style. Yet here, 
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where the natural feeling is strong though subdued, leaving its 
depth to be inferred from the smoothness of the stream rather than 
from its disturbed and agitated surface, expression, in failing to 
embody, would only have weakened. The work is written by Dr. 
Scott's daughter and son-in-law, and knowing this, we also know 
that the sentiment must have been deep—too deep for any utter- 
ance. 

Early in life it was Dr. Scott’s lot to attract the notice of Lord 
Nelson, who, in almost the first stages of their acquaintanceship, 
offered him a post near his own person; but being then attached, 
both in position and feeling, to Sir Hyde Parker, he declined the fa- 
vouring proffer. Subsequently, however, his skill as a diplomatist 
was put in requisition by our naval hero, and he was employed in 
drawing up the Articles of the celebrated Convention of Copen- 
hagen. 


“ Slight as Mr, Scott’s mention is, of his being selected to go on shore 
as Secretary to the Legation, it was nevertheless an office which con- 
ferred the greatest honour upon him ; since for the fulfilment of it no or- 
dinary abilities were required. It was not merely a linguist that was 
wanted, but a diplomatist of skill and tact, and experienced in the nego- 
ciation of delicate public business. Lord Nelson feeling this, and appre- 
ciating, as he had the peculiar faculty of doing, the exact qualifications of 
all about him, and howto employ them to the most advantage, fixed at once 
— his old acquaintance, Mr. Scott, for the occasion, and applied to Sir 

yde Parker for his assistance. Thus it happened that Mr.Scott was em- 
ployed in the arrangement of the celebrated Convention at Copenhagen, the 
articles of which were drawn up by him; and so highly did Nelson value 
this service, that his lordship urged him to subscribe it with his name as 
the secretary ; and told him, when he modestly declined doing so, that he 
would live to repent it; which proved true. The arrangement of the 
articles of this armistice had indeed required the most delicate manage- 
ment; for whilst Denmark was detached from the northern confederacy, 
neither was her honour as a nation compromised, nor was she exposed to 
the hostility of Russia; and Lord Nelson always considered that what 
Mr. Scott did in this matter, together with his zeal and ability in carry. 
ing on the correspondence with Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, both be- 
fore and after signing the convention, were grounds for public reward, 
and stated them as such in a subsequent testimonial.” 


Immediately on the dissolution of the peace of Amiens, Lord Nel- 
son was hastily put in command of the Mediterranean fleet, with 
almost unlimited powers, and he at once nominated Mr. Scott as his 
chaplain and foreign confidential secretary. From this time he was inti- 
mately associated with Lord Nelson up to his death, sharing his privacy, 
and constantly occupied in negotiations of one nature or another, for 
he ever enjoyed the entire confidence, and lived in habits of friendly 
intimacy with the naval chief. Varied and eventful was this period ot 
Dr. Scott’s life in no small degree, and notwithstanding accidents 
and ill-health, doubtless it was the sunniest portion of his exist- 
ence. Nelson’s death was to his chaplain not only a blow to his 
feelings but a blight to his prospects. The season that ensued was 
one of deep depression, full of that “ hope deferred which maketh the 
heart sick,” itself ending only in labour and sorrow. This portion of 
the work bears so strongly the stamp of truthfulness, that it is impos- 
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sible to peruse it without sympathising with the disappointment ot 
the man. In Nelson’s grave all his hopes of advancement were bu- 
ried, but the strugglings against his fate, the endeavours to move 
that which was in truth immoveable, to inspire interest where none 
was felt, and where the land was barren, these things kept Dr. Scott 
in a state of wearying excitement, the more lengthened because it 
seems to have been long before he could be brought and taught 
to believe that his strugglings were futile and his remonstrances 
uttered to the winds. At last, however, there followed a little inter- 
val, a very brief one, of domestic peace, still not quite unbroken, 
(where was ever peace unbroken in this world?) and after a while, an 
autumn of life in which the sheaf was gradually ripened and pre- 
pared for gathering, and so at last was garnered. 

Our extract presents us Nelson in his last mortal hour. Scott had 
been engaged in awful duties among the slaughtered, when his hu- 
manity was almost overcome. 


“ He rushed up the companion ladder—now slippery with gore—the 
scene above was all noise, and confusion, and smoke—but he had hardly 
time to breathe there, when Lord Nelson himself fell, and this event at 
once sobered his disordered mind. He followed his chief to the cock- 
pit—the scene there has been painfully portrayed by those who have 
written the life of Nelson; his chaplain’s biographer has little to 
add, but that the confusion of the scene, the pain endured by the 
hero, and the necessity of alleviating his salniieon by giving le- 
monade to quench his thirst, and by rubbing his body, of course 
precluded the reading prayers to him in the regular form, which other. 
wise would have been done—but often, through the three hours anda 
half of Nelson’s mortal agony, they ejaculated short prayers together, 
and Nelson frequently said, ‘ Pray for me, doctor.’ Every interval, in- 
deed, allowed by the intense pain, and not taken up in the conduct of the 
action, or in the mention of his private affairs, was thus employed in low 
and earnest supplications for Divine merey. The last words which Dr. 
Scott heard murmured on his lips were, ‘ God and my country,’ and he 
were so quietly out of life, that Scott, who had been occupied ever since he 
iad been brought below, in all the offices of the most tender nurse, was still 
rubbing his stomach when the surgeon perceived that all was over. We 
subjoin part of a letter from Dr. Scott to Mr. Rose, in reply to some in- 
quiries from that gentleman, as to Lord Nelson’s mention of himself on 
his death bed. It must be understood that this letter does not pretend 
to be a full description of what passed, but it will confirm accounts 
already given, and cannot fail to be highly interesting. 

* « Tn answer to your note of the 10th inst. which, Rewarded by way of 
Chatham, I received this morning, it is my intention to relate everything 
Lord Nelson said, in which your name was any way connected. He 
lived about three hours after receiving his wound—was perfectly sensible 
the whole time, but compelled to speak in broken sentences, which pain 
and suffering prevented him always from connecting. When I first saw 
him, he was apprehensive he should not live many minutes, and told me 
so, adding in a mae on agitated manner, though with pauses, ‘ Remem- 
ber me to Lady Hamilton !—remember me to Horatia !—remember me to 
all my friends. Doctor, remember me to Mr. Rose; tell him I have made 
a will, and left Lady Hamilton and Horatia to my country.’ He repeated 
his remembrances to Lady Hamilton and Horatia, and told me to mind 
what he said, several times. Gradually he became less agitated, and at 
last calm enough to ask questions about what was going on; this led his 
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mind to Captain Hardy, for whom he sent and inquired with great 
anxiety, exclaiming aloud he would not believe he was alive, unless he 
saw him. He grew agitated at the Captain’s not coming, lamented his 
being unable to go on deck, and do what was to be done, and doubted 
every assurance given him of the Captain’s being safe on the quarter 
deck. At last the captain came, and he instantly grew more composed, 
listened to his report about the state of the fleet, directed him to anchor, 
and told him he should die, but observed, he should live half an hour 
longer. ‘I shall die, Hardy,’ said the admiral. ‘ Is your pain great, 
sir?’ * Yes, but I shall live half an hour yet—Hardy, kiss me.’ The Cap- 
tain knelt down by his side and kissed him. Upon the Captain leaving 
him to return to the deck, Lord Nelson exclaimed very earnestly more 
than once, ‘ Hardy, if I live I'll bring the fleet to an anchor—if I live 
I'll anchor—if I live I'll snslies,eall this was earnestly repeated even 
when the captain was out of hearing. I do not mean to tell you every- 
thing he said. After this interview, the Admiral was perfectly tranquil— 
looking at me in his accustomed manner when alluding to any prior dis- 
course. ‘ I have not been a great sinner, ductor,’ said he. ‘ Doctor, I was 
right—I told you so—George Rose has not yet got my letter—tell him’—he 
was interrupted here by pain—after an interval he said, ‘ Mr. Rose will 
remember—don't forget, doctor, mind what I say.’ There were frequent 
pauses in his conversation. Our dearly beloved Admiral otherwise men- 
tioned your name, indeed very kindly, and I will tell you his words when 
I see you, but it was only in the two above instances he desired you 
should be told.’ ” 


These simple details acquire a tenfold interest from the considera- 
tion that they comprise the latest vestiges uf a man who has signa- 
lized himself in the history of his country. These broken, gasped-out 
fragments of speech were the last syllabled emotions and affections 
of nature while standing on the threshold of another state, and look- 
ing back on this, and they were breathed amid the crash of cannon, 
the groans of the dying, and all the dire din of war. “ God and my 
country !” seem to have been Nelson’s latest words, and they empha- 
tically spoke of the land which he was leaving, and the sovereign to 
whom he was hastening, while at their utterance he departed on his 
way. The simple energy of this detail places it beyond the reach of 
praise. This volume is distinguished by truth, simplicity, energy, and 
feeling. The style is chaste and pure; the matter valuable and in- 


teresting. 


— 


Brief Notices of Hayti: with its Condition, Resources, and Prospects. 
By Joun CANnDLER. 


Hayti is still too young as a nation, and the events which have led 
to her independence too recent for history to be able to exercise her 
office with impartiality. A certain portion of time must pass away 
before truth can be attainable, for while there still exists a class to 
whom that truth may be obnoxious, we can at best arrive at only 
questionable resemblances to it, and most frequently attain mere mae 
only counterfeits. Mr. Candler found this difficulty: he had designe 
a brief sketch of the history of the island, but the endeavour at car- 
rying out his project led to the detection of so many discrepancies 
between rival authorities, counter statements, and opposing testimo- 
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nies respecting the characters of the leaders of the revolution, that 
he felt perforce compelled to abandon his project. Some time must 
yet elapse before a history of Hayti can be fairly written, and mean- 
while we receive with satisfaction the able and clear-headed account 
of its present condition which Mr. Candler has here presented us, 
though at the same time we learn with pleasure from his preface, that 
the present Secretary of State for Hayti, General Inginac, who him- 
self was a sharer and an actor in the wars of the revolution from his 
youth, has prepared a narrative of the events, both civil and milita- 
ry, which he proposes leaving for publication at his decease, and 
which may well be expected to elucidate much that has hitherto ap- 
peared inexplicable, and throw light on much that has hitherto seem- 
ed obscure. 

No public act of a people has ever been looked at in more opposite 
points of view than the assertion of independence on the part of Hayti, 
and the motives of those men, who rising from the mass of its black 
population, became its leaders, have ever been most contradictorily re- 
garded. On one hand the act has been deified as the magnanimous asser- 
tion of man’s holiest birthright, freedom, and the noble struggle for in- 
dependence of a race whose minds were too ripe for liberty longer to 
endure the chains of slavery; on the other, blackened by charges of 
the coarsest obloquy, and loaded with the stigma of the darkest in- 
gratitude and foulest butchery. Alternately heroes or demons, ac- 
cording to the political bearing of the party, truth most probably rests 
in the middle line betwixt the two extremes. Mr. Candler is with 
us in this opinion ; he espouses neither party, being continuously ra- 
tional, calm, and clear-headed, swayed by no prejudices, and impelled 
by no side winds of party favour. We believe that Mr. Candler 7. 
longs to the Society of Friends, and that he undertook the journey, 
the course of which his visit to Hayti was paid, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the condition of the people, of endeavouring to form a 
just estimate of their moral and religious condition, and of supply- 
ing them with such pious and educational books as might be 
supposed to be beneficial to the improvement of their state. The 
work is throughout clear and impartial, the endeavour solely be- 
ing to express the simple truth, and to display the simple fact. In the 
absence of all meretricious adornment, the honesty of purpose appa- 
rent throughout proves its strongest recommendation. Mr. Candler 
has entered amply into the statistics of the country, and taken some 
pains on the question of its commercial relations. But still it is with the 
morality, the religion, and the capabilities of improvement in both, 
that he has chiefly had to do, and towards which his investigations 
have chiefly pointed, and this right-minded purpose deserves to be 
fully recognized. 

From among the mass of instructive matter, we have selected the 
following sort of summing up of the presentconditions of an island, 
the awakened energies of whose people have been sufficient to 
achieve independence, and who have thus rendered themselves an 
interesting spectacle to the whole world. 

“ The causes of the degradation of Hayti being numerous, many agen- 
cies must be called into operation, in order to effect the desired change 
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in her condition. The dense ignorance of her population,—their intem- 
perate use of ardent spirits,—the large size, and the mal-administration 
of the standing army, and the corruptions of the church, are the great 
antagonist forces against which an advancing civilization must long have 
to contend. How are these forces to be resisted ? How are these ele. 
ments of evil to be overcome? The good remedy for the ignorance that 
prevails, is obvious; it is to establish schools in the country towns and 
villages, and to encourage elementary education. ‘The government of the 
country, which professes to feel a deep interest in the spread of know- 
ledge, devotes at present only the very small and insignificant sum of 
10004, sterling per annum, towards the support of public schools; and 
these schools are for boys only, and exist but in six or seven of the larger 
towns. The republic, it must be confessed, is crippled for want of funds, 
and cannot extend farther aid in this department without great economy, 
and extensive retrenchments, But are the rulers of Hayti prepared to 
pursue such a course, as the present state of society demands? To a cer- 
tain extent, we trust, they are; as since the preceding pages were written, 
information has reached this country, that the good work of amelioration 
has been already begun, and that a reduction in the numerical force of 
the army, to the extent of one-third, has been decreed by the legislature. 
This measure, the beginning of a great change in the policy of the coun- 
try, inspires us with much hope for the future ; although in an economi- 
cal point of view, nothing is yet gained by it for the cause of education ; 
since the money saved by disbanding one-third of the army is to be ap- 
plied to the increasing of the pay of the two-thirds that remain. Reform, 
however, has fairly begun its course; the wedge has entered at the right 
place, and a few continued strokes, judiciously given, may drive it far- 
ther and farther, till the army is nearly, if not entirely broken up. The 
same power which has reduced it from twenty-four thousand men to 
sixteen thousand, may soon, if it please, put an end to it altogether. It 
is to this disbanding of the army, as the chief source of saving, in con. 
junction with measures for regulating the custom-house duties, aud for 
restoring the currency to a sound and healthy state, that Hayti must look 
for pecuniary means to carry forward the work of education. This point 
obtained, all other difficulties may be speedily overcome. This island is 
at present divided and sub-divided into military districts, and the same 
mode of division, probably with very little change, might be adopted as 
the basis of an extensive school organization. When colleges succeed to 
camps, and country school-rooms to the village guard-house, an immense 
benefit will accrue to the population atlarge. The Romish priests of the 
island are opposed to the enlightenment of the common people, as might 
naturally be expected, and their influence, to a certain extent, will be 
exerted against it; but the power of this class of functionaries, to ob- 
struct the spread of knowledge, is happily less here than in most other 
parts of the world. ‘ Put me, I pray thee, into one of the priest's offices, 
that I may eat a piece of bread, is, in substance, the apy to the I re- 
sident of Hayti, of almost every ecclesiastic who sets his foot on the soil ; 
the President, and not the Pope, is the head of the Church, and it is too 
much to suppose, that the hatred of the priests to the spread of know. 
ledge, should lead them to oppose their own temporal interests,—the 
very interests which, above all others, it is the chief study of their lives 
to promote and secure. Should any one of them prove np pron, as the 
point of education, and attempt to thwart the measures: of t e Govern. 
ment, the President has a to translate him from a richer gts. So a 
poorer one ; or if it should please him to do 80, he may banis re rom 
the country altogether. ‘The system of instruction to be lookec to, as 
most in harmony with the existing arrangements of the country, is that 
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sexes,—which excludes creeds and catechisms, and which encourages the 
use of the Bible, es a class-book. This system is already in operation at 
Cape Haytien, and may easily be made to accommodate itself to the feel- 
ings and wants of the people in all other places. The Lyceum at Port 
au Prince, already a Normal school, and a very effective one, is well fitted 
for the training of young men, to carry out the monitorial plan of teach- 
ing ; and would, in a few years, furnish a sufficient number of masters for 
the whole island, more especially if good salaries were offered them, and 
if the appointment of school-master were made an honourable one, by 
the express patronage of the President. As there is now no jealousy in 
Hayti of foreign philanthropic interference, and as the character of Eng- 
land stands high with its people, the friends of education in this country 
have it in their power, at the present moment, to render the republic an 
essential service by opening a correspondence with its chief, and by offer- 
ing to furnish, or to assist in furnishing, elementary books, maps, charts, 

lobes, and other school materials. A liberal encouragement of this sort, 
in the beginning of such a laudable enterprise, would probably effect 
much good. Any approach, on our part, to a friendly understanding with 
the rulers of Hayti, on the subject of education, would be received in the 
kindest manner ; our motives would be correctly appreciated, and the 
ne made by us would, in all probability, obtain their deliberate 
and serious consideration.” 


Chronicles of England: a Metrical History. By Gtorce Raymonp. 


In an age when the road to learning is as much macadamized, and 
asphaltumized, and in every possible mode and way made as smooth 
as possible, these attempts to diminish the mental labour of the rising 
generation are usually sure of a welcome. Unquestionably, sound is 
one of the easiest vehicles in the world for sense, and when the one 
can be ang by the other, certainly facility is no small recom- 
mendation. Most true it is, that our nursery rhymes are what is 
soonest impressed and longest retained in the memory. We believe 
that on the deathbed of age the ringing songs of infancy echo among 
the chambers of the spirit, but we are not quite certain that there is 
not something congenial to the childish faculties in the absurdities 
which these doggrel lines almost invariably convey, as well as in the 
jingling of the sound which carries them, and we are almost inclined 
to believe, that when the sound is allied to sense, it may not have quite 
so effective a power as when in mirthful union with nonsense. Still 
it is incontrovertible that memory is more easily retained in the 
service of verse than of prose ; and this availableness may prove very 
advantageous. ‘This truth has been acted upon to some extent in 
various branches of juvenile education, but Mr. Raymond, in this 
“ Metrical Romance,” has gone far beyond all previous range : he has 
turned into easy and flexible verse, such as the mind can at once most 
readily receive and best retain, the whole history of our country, 
from the Conqueror down to George the Fourth, with the hope that, 
when committed to memory, it may impress all the leading facts, and 
afterwards revive both their own and associating recollections in the 
mind. Although Mr. Raymond speaks ‘of this his own labour as 
light, we look upon it as one of no slight magnitude, and, considering 
the shackled and fettered condition of his muse, worthily executed. 
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It is no facile task to put historical facts and chronological dates into 
graceful verse; but, at all events, Mr. Raymond has disciplined them 
into easy order, while the amount of research and information dis- 
played in his notes is copious and valuable. -The work is liberally got 
up, and of far handsomer aspect than those usually designed for edu- 
cation, and is graced with a really fine portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a pretty vignette in the title-page. The book should be at once 
received into schools, as the proper sphere of its usefulness. 


Thoughts at Whitsuntide, and other Poems. By Lorv Leica. 


It is always with a pleasurable pride that we see those who are al- 
ready rich in this world’s wealth, and high in this world’s honours, 
proving their belief that literature has a wealth and a rank to which 
they may still aspire, as higher and more lustrous than their own. 
The name of a poet may live, when that of the sovereign in whose 
reign he existed is forgotten; and the treasures of his spirit may re- 
main imperishable, when the very name and locality of the country 
which gave him birth is disputed and forgotten. There is something 
noble in the ambition that would exalt itself beyond the phalanxes of 
rank into those of talent and of genius, and we would ever desire to 
be the first to acknowledge the dignity of so lofty an aspiration. 

It is on these grounds that we welcome the little volume before us, 
as being the fruit of elegant leisure and a poetically contemplative 
mind. They who contribute to the literature of a country add to that 
store of wealth which makes a whole community rich, without de- 
teriorating or subtracting from the value of its own fund. Literature 
is the treasure that may be lavished with unsparing hand, and the em- 
porium remain as fully stored as ever—the fountain which irrigates a 
land, yet leaves its own sources undiminished—and they who add but 
one noble thought to the mental treasury, garner up one gem among 
the intellectual jewels, have neither lived nor received the stewardship 
of their own minds in vain. ; 

The little collection of poems now before us displays the feeling of 
nature, the love of truth, elevated aspirations, and refinement of mind, 
in a degree which stamps the noble author as a poet. 


The Religious History of Man ; in which Religion and Superstition 
are traced from their Source, By D. Morison. 


Mr. Morison is the student both of Nature and Revelation, and, in 
researches of no ordinary capability and ingenuity, he bas traced out 
parallelisms between the two, bearing so much of similitude as to ap- 
pear at once as counterpart examples of the same Almighty productive 
power. In short, he displays to us the creation as the glass in which 
Deity has mirrored his own image, its properties and features being no- 
thing less than faint reflections of his own divinity, and thus Nature is on 
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every hand preaching and displaying her own mighty Maker. The 
wonders of creation are constantly telling, in their speechless elo- 
quence, of that Being who is the God of grace as well as the God of 
nature, so that “ the invisible things, or purpose of God, at the crea- 
tion, be clearly preached and seen, from the things that were made.” 

To illustrate this momentous truth, Mr. Morison has expended a 
‘apital of thought that must return a large amount of profit to the 
world. Many of the great, the beautiful, the momentous truths of 
divinity, lie buried within that richest of all mines, the Bible, and, 
when the golden vein is digged out, appear with all the richness and 
splendour of perfect novelty. Thus it is with the beautiful doctrine 
developed in this work—the sublime principle which is so ably traced 
out cannot be said to be new, because it must have been in the mind 
of the great Creator in the earliest flash of his fearful and wonderful 
work, and even while the impress of his divinity was being stamped 
upon our world, and ever since the first hour of sabbatic rest, Nature 
has still displayed the God-like portraiture; therefore we may not 
call the truths of this work new: but we say it is the old unveiled, 
and being traced out in unthought lines and features, has just the 
same power of novelty that truths, however old, must ever have upon 
ignorance. And yet it would be unjust not to acknowledge that, while 
the parent principle is venerable from its antiquity, a multitude of il- 
lustrative facts have been sought out, with a zeal and patience worthy 
of the highest praise, that are strictly and literally new; and the 
whole work is a rich and rare addition to our theological literature. 
One such labour as this is worth the aggregate doings of a thousand 
ordinary lives. 











The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated. Uniform with 
American Scenery, Switzerland, Scotland, Beauties of the Bos- 
phorus, Se. Se. From Drawings made expressly for this work, by 
W. Henry Bartvett, engraved by the following eminent artists, 
R. Wauuis, J. Cousins, Wittimore, BRANDARD, ApLARD, Ricu- 
ARDSON, BenTLEY, &c. The Literary Department by N. P. WiL.Is, 
Esq., Author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” &c. 


Canadian Scenery Illustrated. Uniform with American Scenery, 
Switzerland, Scotland, &c. §c. 


These two publications are progressing on in undiminished interest 
and beauty. The subjects are well chosen, and sweetly executed. 
If our sister kingdom has the advantage of old memorials, in the 
shape of ruins invested with traditions and time-honoured remains, 
Canada finds a balance in novelty and in the majestic grandeur of her 
calm lakes, her rushing cataracts, and her lonely: solitudes. ‘ An 
Indian scene on the St. Lawrence” is rich in melting beauty, and 
forms one of the finest imaginable contrasts to “ The Gap of 
Dunloe,” a deep-toned and powerful picture of the wild magnifi- 
cence of Irish nature. These works well deserve ample encourage- 
ment. 
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The Marchioness, a strange, but true Tale. By Evizaneru Tuorn- 
TON, author of “ Lady Alice.” 


The authoress of this work has, we think, done wisely in choosing 
to rest her interest on a feeling at once immutable and universally ac- 
knowledged, and one, at the same time, little worn or hackneyed in 
imaginative writings. Maternal love ought to command the respect 
of every living child of man, and does, in truth, possess a hold upon 
hearts which shut themselves against every other species of affection. 
This beautiful impulse of our nature, this feeling enwrapped in the 
innermost folds of our heart, engraven in its very core, Mrs. Thornton 
has chosen as the paramount interest of her tale, though she has min- 
gled with it a sort of episodical affection, which is, however, entirely 
subordinate. It is true, that sober criticism might have objected to 
the probabilities of a narrative which seems but one step removed 
from impossibility, but Mrs. Thornton meets us with legal documents, 
and the records of tribunals, and we have nothing left to say but what 
we have said a hundred times before, namely, that truth is far stranger 
than fiction. So is it here. The events are “ passing strange,” but 
what objection can be brought against truth? We are told in the 
preface, that the affair on which this narrative is founded occupied 
the tribunals of France for more than twenty years, and is, of course, 
recorded in their annals. 

The question of improbability being thus untenable we must at 
once allow that the unwonted aspect of the incidents which gave rise 
to it is an argument in favour of the novelty of the work. We have 
already said that maternal affection is both a powerful and legitimate 
theme, and being likewise one but little trenched upon in fiction, 
brings with it a newness strongly in its favour. Mrs. Thornton’s skill 
as a compounder of plots has not been greatly tried ; she seems rather 
to have told her tale almost as she received it, only that she has 
engrafted on it a branch in the loves of Pauline and the Count de 
Palice. Neither has she been called upon to delineate character with 
any peculiar nicety. It is the incidents which chiefly portray the 
actors: their deeds depicture them. There is in truth little of adven- 
titious art displayed in this work, and we think this sort of unstudied 
manner, the writer seeming as she went along to have forget herself, 
and to be seeking no self-aggrandisement, has done much in creating 
an interest in her recital—for an interest it certainly does possess, 
a true and natural interest. When once the book is opened, it 
takes such hold upon the reader that it cannot be relinquished till its 
close. This is praise, but it is praise of nature rather than of art, 
for there is a great deal of nature and very little art in the entire 
volumes. as 

We believe that this is a first essay in this class of writings, and we 
think that Mrs. Thornton has proved her judgment in this endeavour. 
The attempt is so successful, that we doubt not it will be but a pre- 
cursor of farther efforts. In future works, Mrs. Thornton will be left 
more to her own resources—be thrown more upon her own creative 
powers—have to trust more to her own imaginativeness—be more 
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taxed in the portraiture of characters—in short, will be called upon 
for infinitely more of labour, and more of fancy. The world is a vast 
storehouse which she may ransack for events, and from its myriad 
population she may select her characters; but the judgment to com- 
bine the first, and the skill to paint the last, must rest with herself 
alone. The success of this work results rather from a happy choice 
of subject, in which the events were in a great measure arranged, and 
in which the actors are chiefly displayed in their actions, than from 
forethought, combination, and descriptive power in herself. We say 
this not for the sake of militating against its merit, which we design 
throughout to acknowledge, but for the sake of putting Mrs. Thorn- 
ton on her guard against the trial and the trouble she may have to 
encounter. Many a battle has been lost from not first taking account 
of the charge, and so many are the combatants for public favour that 
the competitors may well look to their arms. 





The Mother's Friend; or, Why don’t you send your Children to 
School? Intended to Demonstrate the Advantages of the Church 
National Schools. By Frances Exizasetu Davies. 


The advantages of education are too fully recognized by society in 
its present state for it to be in any degree necessary that they should 
be now advocated afresh. The educated classes, in whose hands 
the power of its dissemination chiefly lies, require no urging in the 
task, for it is now grown into an almost proof of barbarism to dispute 
the utility of elevating the mental and moral condition of the whole 
country, through the medium of eleemosynary schools. For our own 
parts, we believe that it is almost solely on the rising generation that 
any impression can be made, the adult portion of our population being 
like the baked clay fixed in an unchangeable position, while childhood 
seems like the same material in its plastic state. The obstacles, how- 
ever, to the dissemination of instruction are now found, not in the 
higher, but in the lower classes themselves—not in the bestowers, but 
in the recipients of the benefits, who, being unblessed with the advan- 
tages resulting from it in their own persons, are blinded in seeking 
them for their children. The little tract, for such we think we ought 
to call it, which has given rise to these observations, is a familiar and 
kind expostulation, addressed to the various classes of mothers in 
humble life, in which their objections are refuted, and persuasives 
offered to induce them not to refuse the proffered advantages to their 
children, and we think so well of it, that we would recommend those 
individuals who have philanthropically thrown their interest into the scale 
of propagating religious instruction among the poor, to take it among 
their class of tracts circulated among the working classes. Nothing 
should be left undone by those who have the real, the present, and 
future interests of their fellow-creatures at heart; and we think the 
sort of identifying of the adviser in this little work, with the feelings 
of the advised, and the friendly tone of its expostulations, eminently 
calculated to work a good effect. We have the more pleasure in re- 
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commending this externally trifling but internally valuable little work 
to the attention of our readers, because it is from the pen of a lady 
whose abilities frequently enrich the pages of our own Magazine. 
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Sketches for Rustic Work; including Bridges, Park and Garden 
Buildings, Seats, and Furniture. Eighteen Plates. The Scenic 
Views in the tinted style of Zincography, with Descriptions and Esti- 
mates of the Buildings. By T. J. Ricauti, Architect, author of a 
work entitled “ Rustic Architecture.” 


The ‘‘ Sketches” here spoken of are really elegant and graceful de- 
signs for rustic architecture. Mr. Ricauti, in his short introduction, 
tells us, that travelling through some of the most picturesque counties 
of England, his attention was drawn to the subject, and chat though 
in some cases “ taste was displayed in the formation of small garden 
buildings, rustic seats, &c. &c.,” yet that much more frequently crude 
and inelegant structures disturbed the general harmony. We think 
that no one can avoid feeling the absence of taste, leaving a most dis- 
agreeable hiatus almost wherever he turns his eyes, if he penetrate 
far beyond the embellished circle of the metropolis, though certainly 
we are occasionally pleased with tasteful exceptions; and we are glad 
to see this work, as proposing one of the modes by which the evil may 
be, at the least, ameliorated. For our own parts, we confess that we 
have felt grievously offended with the heavy, unmeaning masses of 
bricks and mortar, the long wearying park or garden walls, the “ dull, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable” cottages, with which the country abounds, 
that, instead of supplying pleasing images to the mind, serve only to 
stupify and load it with lethargy. Taste in our hamlets and our vil- 
lages seems an utterly prohibited and interdicted article, and yet, 
looking at the little cottages and fences of which Mr. Ricauti has 
here supplied us with the “ Sketches,” what elegant little domiciles 
might be constructed with no heavier outlay thanis at present incurred. 
With the same rustic and easily-attained materials, the hand of taste 
would erect dwellings, and fabricate bridges, seats, and fences, that 
would perfectly adorn a landscape. Mr. Ricauti is content to offer 
his plans to “those country gentlemen who take an interest in the 
decoration of their pleasure-grounds, and who require but a few hints 
to enable them to give directions, and to superintend the erection of 
those smaller features, which either tend greatly to improve or to 
destroy the beautiful effects produced by the art of modern landscape 
gardening :” but we would do more ; we would propose that the pro- 
prietors of estates should bring these, or similar plans, into operation 
in the erection of cottages wherever tNese are required, and in 
adorning, as far as possible, less pleasingly constructed dwellings. If 
this were done, how signally might the whole face of the country be 
improved, as, indeed, every attainable degree may modify and em- 
bellish, where of course it would seem too Quixotic to expect radi- 
cally to change or reconstruct. In Mr. Ricauti’s work are specimens 
of most tasteful wooden bridges, seats, and fences, formed out of the 
July, 1842.—VvoL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXV. M 
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thinnings of plantations, with the bark left on, the expense of them 
amounting to little more than the labour, and the effect being really 
ornamental and elegant. Passing from the ornamental to the useful, 
we have been pleased with the plans for Fruit Rooms, designed on Dr. 
Lindley’s principles, and which are well worthy of the attention of 
country gentlemen. Asa whole, the work bears that — of taste 
and consideration which could alone render it acceptable and useful. 


Josephine,a Poem in Three Parts, and other Pieces. By Frances 


M. Eaton. 


The whole tone and style of this little volume argues a considera- 
ble proficiency in the sweet art of poesy, independently of the 
feeling of minstrelsy, which it also evidences. We infer, from the de- 
gree of smoothness, and ease of versification, and a sort of manage- 
ableness of matier that we trace throughout, that this is far from being 
the first essay of the poetess, and we : congratulate her on the judg- 
ment she has thus indirectly but convincingly manifested in delaying 
publication until her powers had become more perfected, more culti- 
vated, and in a fairer state ‘of availableness. Many a young aspirant 
has been lost for venturing to obtrude rawness, crudeness, and inex- 
perience on the world, when, if they had been contented to cultivate 
the soil of their own talents, they would have found the world ready 
to have been charmed with the flowers, instead of being disgusted 
with the weeds or the barrenness of the soil. Unhappily there ex- 
ists a prevalent mistake in minds that have a leaning to poetry—a sort 
of feeling that genius is to be all-powerful, all prevailing ; and thus, 
fancying that they possess this divine faculty, they almost pique 
themselves on an indolence which they suppose to be ever its co- part- 
ner. This delusion is the very bane of excellence. Where genius 
does really exist, unless it be coupled with industry, it is little better 
than a tinge of prismatic colouring, which, beautiful though it may 
be for a moment, leaves no solid marks of its presence behind ; but 
when it is altogether an ideal fancy, and where no industry labours 
in some measure to supply its place, by making the best of whatever 
talents are really in possession, the pretension is as futile as it is 
empty. Persuaded, however, that the desire of distinction is genius, 
and that rashness is ardour, how many young versifiers appeal to the 
public to recognize their claims, and meet that well-deserved indiffer- 
ence, or even condemnation, in return, which falls like a blight upon 
their feelings, and a mildew on their hopes ; while, if they would but 
have cultivated their own talents with even that ordinary care which 
the mere acquiring of some lowly handicraft demands, they might 
have attained consideration and even honour. People rush into print 
in haste, and repent afterwards at leisure. Ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of the whole army of authors repent with a most bitter repent- 
ance their first committal of the sin of printing, and would give even 
more than they have, if that were possible, to recal the sentence of their 
own self-recorded condemnation. ‘The prudence of keeping in the 
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background until we can make a tolerable figure in the front is never to 
be enough commended, and this praise the authoress of “ Josephine” 
well deserves, for her work, while it proves that she has made a good 
use of previous retirement, attests also her claims to present favour. 

“ Josephine” is a poetical biography of the whilome Empress of 
France, a woman who in her eventful life so palpably “ had greatness 
thrust upon her.” Our poetess has invested her with all the grace 
of sentiment, and the charm of fanciful imagery. But it is with the 
few shorter poems which follow that we are best pleased, and among 
these more and most particularly with the pieces entitled “ The Con- 
tentment of Nature,” “ The Sunbeam’s Resting Place,” “ The Fall 
of the Oak,” and “ Stanzas on Being asked for a Few Lines.” These 
manifest so deep and true a sense of the beautiful in nature, the 
really touching in unaffected sentiment, and such a scene of delicate 
refinement, together with a polish and smoothness of diction and ver- 
sification, that they are alone sufficient to establish this lady’s claim 
to the right of classing among our poets—a lofty distinction indeed, 
when fairly justified and rightly claimed. Let the authoress only do 
justice to herself, by using to the fullest the best of her own powers, 
and we prophesy she will soon attain reputation. 


The Maid of Orleans, and other I'vems. Translated from the German, 
by E. S. and IP. J. Turner. 


The object of this translation has been to produce, as nearly as pos- 
sible, a literal transcript of Schiller’s drama. In this case we of 
course have nothing to do with its merits as an original, but solely 
with its value as a translation, and this we hold to consist much more 
in fidelity than in adaptations and forced compliances in the renderiag, 
which, while they may improve that which is presented to us as a 
reading book, apparently enhancing the merit of the translator, are 
yet all the while destroying the fidelity of the text, and in the same 
proportion diminishing our confidence. Under this view of the re- 
quisite merit of translations, we find this volume of German poetry 
very worthily executed. It may be that its fidelity may encumber it 
with a few halting lines, but we are glad to compromise sound for 
sense at any time in such cases as these, and besides, the lameness is 
but occasional. Usually the verse is smooth as well as faithful, and 
we have been much pleased with the rendering of Joanna’s celebrated 


soliloquy, commencing, 


 Lebt wohl ihr Berge, ihr geliebten Triften, 
lbr traulich stillen Thaler, lebet wobl,” X&c. 


“ Farewell ye mountains, ye belov'd pests 
Ye silent smiling valleys, fare ye well! 


which seems to have caught up much of the spirit of its original. 
Among the minor miscellaneous poems, another from the pen of 
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Schiller also strikes us, from having well overcome its difficulties. ‘The 
redundancy of the German, its plenitude of expression, and Schiller's 
masterly sovereignty over his world of words, were never more con- 
spicuous than in “ The Diver,” and the merit of its rendering is there- 
fore the greater. We have been much pleased with its animation and 
spirit, and we think that those of our readers who are compelled to 
study the German literature by means of translations, cannot do better 
than avail themselves of this little volume, the chief merit of which, 
and the greatest in our estimation, being its faithfulness. 


A Few Words of Advice to Cadets, and other Young Persons pro- 
ceeding to India. By Henny Kerr, a Retired Officer in the 
H. E. I. Company's Service ; and formerly Commandant of Gentle- 
men Cadets in Fort William, Calcutta. 


This little work ought to be in the hands of all persons who are 
either directly or indirectly connected with East India affairs. To 
persons going out to our far East it will prove invaluable, supplying 
them with advice that may save them all the trouble and deprivations 
resulting from bitterly-earned experience. This “ Advice” is so sensi- 
ble, so judicious, so friendly, and so prudent, that all who profit by it 
must and will feel under obligations to the giver. The experience which 
the novice needs has been gathered by the veteran, and the result of the 
labours of the one will spare an abundance of mistake, trouble, pains, 
and penalties to the other. Nothing could possibly be more practical 
than the information comprised in this little work. Captain Kerr 
instructs how to proceed from the very premeditation of the voyage, 
Passage comforts and arrangements, outfit, conduct on board, mea- 
sures on landing, standing, position, the requisites of the camp, all 
prudent restrictions and allowed indulgences—in short, all that a youth 
on entering his new and strange state of existence must find embar- 
rassing or doubtful, does our author elucidate and enlighten. Neither 
has he forgotten ‘* Advice” to the gentler sex, comprising all that must 
ensure comfort, reputation, and success, if faithfully followed. Nei- 
ther ought we to be content in stating that only to those who are 
embarking for the East is this book desirable; for the friends who 
remain at home it is equally valuable, as both offering, through the 
medium of its author, as an agent, the mode of more certain and ready 
communication, but also presenting the means of facilitating corre- 
spondence, of interchanging packages, and of teaching what must be 
the most valuable and acceptable for the relative here to forward to 
the absent one. Altogether we have pleasure in recommending this 
slight volume as highly useful and valuable to a large class of 
persons. 
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The Pictorial Catechism of Botany. By Anne Pratt, author of 


“ Flowers and their Associations,” “‘The Field, the Garden, and 
the Woodland,” &c. 


This pretty little volume is just such an one as should be placed 
in the hand of the young student of Botany, both to encourage the 
love of the science, and to afford instruction. Its simplicity is its 
best recommendation, for simplicity is the one thing needful where 
tuition is the proposed purpose. The teacher will find the book an 
able help in giving lessons, the learner a still more able one in receiv- 
ing them. We like the mode of teaching adopted here : it is just that 
which all tuition ought to adopt ; first giving information, and then ca- 
techising its amount. The matter is conveniently arranged into chap- 
ters, at the close of each of which a series of questions are proposed, 
by means of which the actual degree of instruction received is both 
tested and confirmed. Botany is perhaps more than all others the 
study which gives most pleasure to a country walk or a garden 
ramble—the study which, belonging so peculiarly to quiet retirement, 
may often preserve the mind from weariness and stagnation, and prevent 
it from either growing stagnant or feverish for more exciting pleasures. 
On this ground we would recommend its study especially to those 
whose habitation is country-fixed, since, like the bee, they may gather 
honey from every flower, and so more than literally sweeten their 
own existence. In doing this, we cannot recommend them a more 
clear, more simple, more able, or more lucid assistance than this un- 
pretending little volume. 





The Songs of Charles Dibdin, chronologically Arranged, with Notes, 
Historical, Biographical, and Critical; and the Music of the best 
and most popular of the Melodies, with New Piano Forte Accom- 
paniments. 


This very agreeable work has reached its termination, and certainly 
well deserves a few words of candid approval. Although Charles 
Dibdin’s merits as the sweetest and most voluminous of songwriters is 
universally recognized, we are not sure that the leading feature of his 
genius has been sufficiently marked, or at least that its national bear- 
ings has been distinguished from amidst its aealgpinicny, ~~ i sage 
Taste, sentiment, humour, pathos—all these were ibdin’s in an 
eminent degree, but we chiefly regard him as a nautical poet. The 
influence that popular songs have upon a country may be surmised 
by the electrical effect of the Marseillaise in France, or our own Rule 
Britannia at home, and it is almost out of calculation the amount of 
influence which Dibdin may have exercised on even the political con- 
dition and the national honour of his country, through the medium of 
his songs. The spirit of the poet may often have been breathed into 
the seaman, and Dibdin may have aided Nelson in winning England's 
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victories. It is in this point of view that we think he ought to be re- 
garded, and his influence in awakening the spirit of British sailors 
considered as forming for himself a national claim on public consider- 
ation. Thus Dibdin’s songs deserve a place in the gravest library, 
and his talents regarded as contributing to the honour as well as the 
amusement of his country. ie. car 
To this number is appended a brief memoir of Dibdin, which is 
written with singular impartiality, which truly nothing seeks to 
“extenuate, or set down aught in malice.” Truth seems all that has 
been sought for, without any leaning to favouritism on the one hand, 
or reprobation on the other. The work is neatly and well executed, 
and on all accounts deserves favourable appreciation and reception. 


-_-- oor -—-—- ~- 


A Description of the Villa of Mr. Horace Walpole, at Strawberry 
Hill, near Twickenham, Middlesex ; with an Inventory of the Fur- 
niture, Pictures, Curiosities, §c. Reprinted verbatim from the 
private Edition as Printed by the Author at his own Press at Straw- 
berry Hill. 


Now that the glories of Strawberry Hill are so fast passing into a 
memory, and the ruthless hammer is demolishing, blow by blow, its 
carefully collected wonders and curiosities, and they are, even while 
we write, being distributed east, west, north, and south, leaving their 
locale a desecrated temple of taste, the curious, and they who please 
themselves with antiquities, will be glad of this little memorial to per- 
petuate the remembrance of a spot so celebrated for its wonders and 
virtu. If ever it could be truly said that the heart of an author was 
in his work, it may be asserted here, for this “ Description of the 
Villa” was written by its owner, and Horace Walpole’s love for his 
fondly embellished residence is matter of celebrity. Most of us must 
regret that the curiosities of Strawberry Hill can now only be sought 
for in a little catalogue on a library shelf, but even this slight memo- 
rial many will like to possess. 


Fox's Book of Martyrs. Edited by the Rev. Joan Cummine, Jun. 


This publication has now reached the end of the first volume, and it 
is but justice to it to own that it is exactly in that form which fits it for 
the general public. The work being a standard one, belongs to every 
library, and this economical shape makes it easy to every class of 
purchasers. Economy, however, is only a subordinate merit: this 
edition is well got up, illustrated by numerous wood-engravings, and 
embellished by some good plates of men who are in truth the very 
heroes of ecclesiastical history. Altogether it deserves success. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Manwuvring Mother. By the Author of “ History of a Flirt, 3 vols, post 
B8vo. Sis. 6d. 

The Ambassador’s Wife. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Maiden of Moscow. A Poem. By Lady E.S. Wortley. Royal 8vo, 25s, 

France Daguerrotyped. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Hungarian Castle. By Miss Pardoe, author of “City of the Sultan.” 3 vols. 
post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

The Horse and the Hound, frum the Encyclopedia Britannica. By Nimrod, with 
illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 

Poems. By Clara Coulthard. Square 1¢mo. 3s. 

Taylor’s (W. C.) Romantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 

Fragments in Prose and Verse, By the late Miss Elizabeth Smith. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

The Life of Oliver Harpwood. By the Rev. J. Hunter. 8vo. 14s. 

Sir FE, L. Bulwer’s New Poem, Eva. A True Story. 12mo. 5s. 

The History and Antiquities of Foulsham. By Rev. T. Quales. 4 plates. Crown 
B8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ancient and Modern Egypt. By the Right Rev. M. Russell, D.C.L. 4th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Ilistory and Present Condition of the Barbary States, By the Right Rev. M. Rus- 
sell, D.C.L. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Nubia and Abyssinia. By the Right Rev. M. Russell, D.C.L. Second Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 5s. 

Discovery and Adventures in Africa, By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E., &c. Feap. 
Svo. 5s. 

Poetry and Poets of America, By Rev. W. Griswold. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

Waltham-on-Sea ; or Conversations in our Parish. Feap. 4s. 

Book of British Ballads, Edited by S. Hall, Esq. Part 1. Small 4to. 5s, 

The Tempter and the Tempted. By the Baroness de Calabrella, 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
31s. Gd, 

Moor’s (Major Edward) Account of the Mysterious Ringing of Bells at Great Beal- 
ing, Suffolk, and elsewhere in England. 12mo., 5s. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. R, B. Sheridan. 3 vols, 8vo. 21s. 

Alison’s Europe during the French Revolution. Tenth and last volume. 8vo. 205. 

Life of the Rev. Dr. Scott, Lord Nelson’s Chaplain, 1 vol, post Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Willis’s Canadian Scenery. 2 vols. 4to, 31. 3s. 

Tbe Modern Shooter. By Capt, Lacy, with illustrations. 8vo. 1/. 1s, 

London as it is, Original Views, by T. C. Boyes, with Histerical Description, by C. 
Ollier, in English and French. Imperial folio, sepia, 44, 4s. 

Memoir of the late James Hope. Post 8vo. 7s. 

The Naval and Military Medical Reference Book. By W. Brewer, M.D. 12mo, 7s. 

Hane's Cymrie. By Thomas Price. Complete, 8vo. 16s, 

A Scamper through Italy and the Tyrol. By a Gentleman. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 

Vigne’s(G. T.) Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with engray- 
ings and maps. 36s, 2 

Granville’s (Dr.) Spas of England, Northern, Midland, and Southern Spas. Cheaper 
edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, 24s. 

Edwin the Fair, an Historical Drama. By H. Taylor, Feap. 8vo, 7s, 

Ireland and the Irish Church. By Lord Viscount Lifford. 12mo. 4s, 

Sketches of Country Life and Country Matters. By Kev, W. B, Hawkins, 12mo. iis. 

The Little Book of Nature. Square 32mo. 6s. 6d. 

‘The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. By Dr. RK. R. Madden. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. ne 

Belgium since the Revolution of 1830. By the Rev. W. Trollope. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

My Last Tour and First Work. By Lady Vavasour. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


——— $$ 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


A Second Edition of Sir E. L. Bulwer’s new poetical work, “ Eva, 
Tue Itt Omenep MARRIAGE, AND OTHER TALES AND Poems,” has, 
we understand, already been demanded. Our opinion of this beautiful 
volume is recorded in our last number. 


A Gentleman who was on board the British Queen in the fearful 
gale she encountered on her way to America, and who afterwards 
travelled through the States, is about to publish the result of his ob- 
servations, to be entitled “ Lirk 1n THe West.” The work is to be 
embellished with Engravings. 


A Collection of Poems from the pen of a Gentleman recently 
resident in India is nearly ready, entitled “ IpLE Moments.” 


A Lady has in the press a volume entitled “THe Raisinc or 
Lazarus AND OTHER Poems,” which is nearly ready for publication. 


We understand that great interest has been shown, as was to be ex- 
pected, by a wide circle of friends, for the new work entitled “ Re- 
COLLECTIONS OF THE LATE Dr. Scott, Lord Nelson’s Chaplain, which 
we have had the pleasure of introducing to our readers in our Review 
department. A contemporary observes, “ Had we no personal recollec- 
tion of Lord Nelson, or of the deep national interest that was taken in 
his fate, weshould hail with affectionate delight the appearance of a work 
which must, from its very nature and subject, be calculated to shed 
new lustre on the hero’s fame.” 


The Viscountess St. Jean's “ SKETCHES FROM A TRAVELLING JOUR- 
NAL’ are in a forward state. 


Mr. James is closely engaged on the completion of his valuable 
History of “ Tur Lire anp Times or Richard Catur pk Lion.” This 
elaborate work promises to be one of the most interesting historical 
productions which has hitherto issued from the pen of its distinguished 
author. 


The Rev. Dr. Vaughan has in preparation a new work, to be en- 
titled “Tue Ace or Great CittEs, or, MopERN CIVILIZATION 


VIEWED IN ITS RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE, Morats, anp ReE- 
LIGION,”’ 


A third volume of “ Discourses on Various Sussects,” by the 


late Rev. Dr. M‘All, of Manchester, is in the press, and will shortly 
be published. 


Mr. Usborne, our enterprising Eastern traveller, author of “A 
Guide to Syria and Egypt,” has in the press a new work, entitled 
“ TaLes OF THE BRAGANZA.” 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We regret to have to state that our commercial interests are in a most 


depressed condition. It is at present matter of public anxiety and no- 
toriety that the operatives of the manufacturing districts are suffering 
heavily under the deadness of trade. In Manchester the depression con- 
tinues unabated, the demand both for yarns and goods being very 
limited. One or two failures, and the unfavourable nature of the 
advices from India, helping to confirm the stagnation. The holders 
of cottons seem disposed to retain their goods, rather than to sub. 
mit to reduction in prices. In the flannel market there has been 
something of revival, although not under an improvement of price. This 
partial rallying is attributable to capitalists speculating on the expected 
rise in wool. The Huddersfield market continues stationary in price, 
but the sales remain as languid as before. A slight advance has taken 
place on West India sugars. In tea little has been done, the holders 
03 Seepage to refrain from buying until their stocks should become 
diminished : no public sales are yet advertised. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Monday, 27th of June. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 167 one-half,—Consols, 91 one- 
eighth —Three per Cents. Redaced, 91 one-half. 
—Tbreeand aHalf per Cents, Reduced, 100 one- 
fourth. — Exchequer Bills New, 1000/., 2d., 
40s. 43s. pr.—India Bonds, 23s. 25s. pr. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Portuguese Three per Cents, 35 one-half. 
—Dutch Two and a Half per Cent., 52 seven- 
eighths. —Spanish, 22 three-eighths.—Datch 5 
per Cents. 101.—Mexican, 37. 


Money Market.—The arrangements made by ministers for withdrawing the cur- 
rency is necessarily causing a great increase in the issue of Bank of England notes. 
The most prudent portion of the bankers and merchants of the city look upon the 
measure with much caution. There has been a great demand for silver in the bullion 
market for the last few days in consequence of the calling in of the light coinage, as 
well as on account of the demand for the Continent, China, and India. A plentiful 
supply both of gold and silver will soon be issued, which will entirely remove the 
inconvenience that has been lately felt. The depression of the funds has arisen from 
the anticipative effects of the Income Tax Bill, which has settled that the impost 1s 
to be deducted from the next July dividends. 


BANKRUPTS. 


From May 24, 1842, ro June 18, 1842, incLusive. 











May 24.—A. Telfer, Praed-street, Padding- 
ton, smith.—W. Fiuden and E. F. Finden, 
Southampton place, New-road, Pancras, en- 
gravers.—J. Sinith, Hertford, wine merchant. 
—J. Simmons, J. Simmons, and J. Pine, Bat- 
tersea, Surrey, manafacturers of prussiate of 
potash.—M. Quick, Compton street, Burton- 
crescent, baker.—J. Fuller, Maidenhead, corn- 
merchant.—J. Radford, Tiverton, upholsterer. 
—J. Tattersall, Heath Charnock, Lancashire, 
coal merchant.—W. G. Gray, Bath, dentist.— 
J. Jones, Carnarvon, woollen draper.—R. At- 
tree, Brighton, hosier.—R. Biass, Liverpool, 
wine merchant.—J. Cotterell, Darlaston, Staf- 


fordshire, hinge maker.—J. Berry, Rugby, 
grocer.—W. Donald, Brighton, furrier. 

May 277.— E. Bowra, Gracecharch-street, 
ambrella warehouseman.—E, Style, Windsor, 
bookseller.—W. Hill and W. K. Wackerbath, 
Leadenhall-street. — W. Gooding, Chatham, 
shoemaker. — T. Dykes, Broad-street, St. 
Giles's, stationer.—C. Pendlebury, Bary, Lan- 
cashire, bleacher.—F. Davis, Weymouth, spirit 
merchant.—G. Hatton, Liverpool,ship chandler. 
—J. Dawson, Huddersfield, woollen cloth mer- 
chant.—W. Heywood, Basingh :Il-street, ware- 
honseman.—T. Evans, Welshpool, draper.—C. 
Homer, sen., Dadley, wine merchant. 


July, 1842.—vVoL. XXX1V.—NO, OXXXV. N 
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May 3A.—G. Biggs, Coal Exchange, Lower 
Thames-street, coal merchant.—G. Gibson, Rat- 
cliff highway, apholsterer.—B. Simmons and J. 
Brook, Dockhead, Bermondsey, ironfoonders. 
—J. Stanford, Pallmall, architect.—T. T. John- 
son, Wood-street, Cheapside, ribbon manutac- 
turer.—C. Robinson, High Holborn, tailor.- 
5. Thompson, Wylam, Northumberland, iron 
manufacturer.—J, Hertman and E, Herdman, 
jun., Congleton, Cheshire, mitlers.—H. Rose, 
Blackbarn, drysatter.—J.. Prank, Maesbary- 
hall, Shropshire, farmer, — 8S. Woolley, Birch- 
wood, Derbyshire, coal dealer.—E. Emerson, 
Manchester, thread manafactorer.—J. Jackson, 
Lincoln, chemist.—J. Beanland, Bristol, wool- 
stapler, 

June 3.—W. Chappelow, Long-acre, bridle- 
eutter.— P. A. Hepburn, Hampstead-road, wine 
merehant.—T. Quaife, T. J. Tyrretl, and J. 
Quaife, North-end, Faiham, brewers. — W. 
il rper, Cowper's-court, Cornhill, merchant.— 
©. 5. Heywood, and W. Heywood, Manches- 
ter, warehousemen.—G. W. Longridge, San- 
derland, tronmonger. — J. Gooder, Rastrick, 
Yorkshire, fancy cloth manufactarer.—E. A+b- 
worth, Manchester, innkeeper. — G. Bower, 
Wooldale, Yorkshire, woollen cloth manutac- 
turer.—J. Bainbridge, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
ironfounder,—W. Watker, Burton-upon- Trent, 
mereer.—J. No'tingham, Cheltenham, picture 
deater.—H. W. Jackson, Haverhill, Essex, 
wine merchant. 

June 7.—T. Ginger, Leighton Buzzard, inn- 
keeper.-—W. Laurence, Lombard-street, moncy 
scrivener. — J. Barlow, Manchester, hatter.— 
J. Brettargh, Pendleton, Manchester, timber 
deater.—T. Jones, Brecon, Breconshire, wool- 
stapler. —N. M‘Leod and C. B. Yarrow, Li- 
verpool, ship brokers.—G_ P. Kennan, and A. 
Samson, Manchester, calico printers. —H, M. 

Walker and T. Casson, Manchester, corn fac- 
tors.—-T. Barter, Pooie, surgeon. 

June 10.—R. B. Thompson, Wood street, 
Cheapside, warehvuseman.—H. Stevens, Wil- 
lian, Hitchin, and J. Stevens, Clophill, Silsoe, 
Bedfordshire, builders.—W. G. Sinyth, Vanx- 
hall-watk, surgeon, 0. Jonson, Maldon, Es- 
sex, corm dealer. — J. Mills, Clapham, ship- 
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owner,—W. Kempster, South Weald, Essex, 
innkeeper. —J. Atkinson, Leeds, joimer.—D., 
Whatley, Cirencester, scrivener.— B. Parkin, 
D. Camm, and J. Farrar, Birstal, Yorkshire, 
cotton-warp doublers.— R. Rasse!!, Bradford, 
provision dealer.—H. Baird, Gloucester, grocer. 
—T. Tatham, Settle, Yorkshire, timebarner.— 
S. Foster, Gateshead, ironfonnder. — S. D 
Moss, Rochdale, draper.—M. Bower, Birining 
ham, gilt toy manufactarer. — J. Trigg, Sonth 
ampton, upholsterer. — J. Pearson, King>win 
ford, Staffordshire, malster. 

June 14.—C. D. Bowers, Cannon-street, City, 
comb-maker — H. P. Delamain, St. Mary-at 
hitl, City, wine merchant.—T.J Ridgway, Hud- 
derstield, wool merchant. — M. G. Price, 
Brentford, glass cutter.—W. Webb, North. 
aimpton-terrace, City-road, watch maker.— 
T. Long, Beanford-place, Chelsea, coal mer. 
chant. — T. Tarpin, Wivenhoe, Essex, car 
penter. — H. Merridew, Coventry, ribbon 


manafactarer. — W. Hoalding, Salford, Lare 
cashire, cordwainer. — W. Kerrison, South 
amptno, glass merchant. — T. Meale, Bryn 
mawr, Breconshire, ironmonger. — W. and 


G. Beards, Bilston, Staffordshire, malsters.— 
T. Hill, Great Driffield, spirit merchant.—T. 
Downing, Bransford, Worcestershire, miller.- 

W. Brown, Manchester, cotton manufacturer, 
—M. and W. Johnson, Cheadle, Staffordshire, 
grocers and ironmongers.—A Crompton, Man 

chester, grocer.—R. Willan, Bollington, Max 

clestield, Cheshire, linendraper.—J. Jackson, 
Nottingham, plumber.—J. Swan and J. Kelly, 
Fleetwood-on-Wyre, Thornton, Lancashire, 
bricklayers. 

June 17.—J. Hopkins, Leighton Buzzard, 
butcher. —J. Tomlin and W. Man, St. Michael's 
alley, Cornhill, merchants.—H. English, New 
Broad-street, City, printer—J. Stegall, Guil- 
ford street, bookseller. — J. A. Webb, and D. 
Webb, Great Marlow, farmers.—J. Brettargh. 
Pendleton, Manchester, timber and corn dealer. 
—J. Cuttell, Holmfirth, Yorkshire, clothier.— 
R. Roberts, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, gro 
cer.—W. Smith, Leeds, dealer.—J. and R. 
Bradbury, Oldham, cotton spinners.— R. Insoll, 
Brighton, coachmaker, 


NEW PATENTS. 


Hi. Barclay, of Bedtord Kow, for a composition or compositions applicable as tools 
er instruments for cutting, grinding, or polishing glass, porcelain, stones, metals, 


5° Bb 
and other hard substances. 


April 30th, 4 months, 


J. Robinson, of Watney Street, Commercial Road East, Engineer, for improve- 


ments in windlasses and capstans. 


May 3rd, 6 months. 


J. Railton, of Blackburn, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in machi- 


nery or apparatus for weaving. 


May 3rd, 6 months. 


G, Wetzlar, of Middleton Square, Clerkenwell, Master of Arts, for improvements 
in rendering fabrics waterproof. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 


May 7th, 6 months. 


J, Warren, of Heybridge, Essex, Agricultural Implement Maker, for certain im- 


provements in ploughs. 


May 9th, 6 months. 


F. P, Walker, junior, of Manchester, Coal Merchant, for certain improvements in 
the manufacture of candles, candlesticks, or candleholders, and in the apparatus con- 


nected therewith. May 9th, 6 months. 


G. Harve, of Manchester, Gentleman, for certain improvements in machinery or 
May 9th, 6 months, 


apparatus for sweeping or cleaning chimneys and flues. 





+ 
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T. Edge, of Great Peter Street, Westminster, Gus Apparatus Manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in apparatus for measuring gas, water, and other fluids. May 
9h, 6 months. 

S. Hall, of Basford, Civil Engineer, for improvements in the combustion of fuel 
and smoke, May 9th, 6 months, 

J. Wilson, of Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, Upholsterer, for certain im- 
provements in bedsteads. May 9th, 6 months, 

W. Sanderson, of Aldermanbury, Silk Manufacturer, for improvements in weaving 
fabrics to be used for covering buttons. May 9th, 6 months. 

J. Melville, of Upper Harley Street, Esquire, for certain improvements in pro- 
pelling vessels. May 11th, 6 months. : 

J. Brown, of Brighton, Gentleman, for improvements in the manufacture of mud- 
boots and overalls. Muy 12th, 6 months. 

T. Williams, of Bangor, Smith, for an improved churn, May 17th, 6 months, 

W. Brunton, of Meath, Glamorgan, Civil Engineer, for an improved method or 
means of dressing ores, and separating metals or minerals from other substances. 
May 19th, 4 months, 

J. Gibson, of Birmingham, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in axle-trees 
and axle-tree boxes. May 3rd, 6 months. 

J. B. Laws, of Rothethamstead, Hertford, Gentleman, for certain improvements 
in manures, May 23rd, 6 months. 

J, Pilbrow, of Tottenham, Engineer, for certain improvements in steam-engines. 
May 23rd, 6 months. 

J. Bishop, of Poland Street, Jeweller, for a new or improved construction of 
brake apparatus applicable to railway carriages. May 23rd, 6 months, 

T. Middleton, of Laman Street, Borough, Engineer, for an improved method ot 
preparing vegetable gelatine or size for paper, and also an improved mode of apply- 
ing the same 1n the manufacture of paper. Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. May 23rd, 6 months. 

W. T. Mabley, of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Mechanical Draftsman, for 
improvements in machinery or apparatus for making nails, May ¢3rd, 6 months. 

B. Cook, Junior, of Birmingham, Brassfounder, for improvements in the con- 
struction of bedsteads, both in metal and wood, May 23rd, 6 months. 

F. Goos, of Manchester, Jacquard Machine Muker, for certain improvements in 
the jacquard machine or apparatus to be used or employed in looms for weaving. 
May 25rd, 6 months. , 

Sir J. Murray, of Merrion Square, Dublin, Doctor of Medicine, for an improved 
method of combining various materials, in a mauner not hitherto in use, for the 
purpose of manure. May 23rd, 6 months, 

W. Geeves, of Old Cavendish Street, Gentleman, for improvements in machinery 
for cutting cork. May 24th, 6 months. ne 

J. Stewart, of Osnaburgh Street, KRegent’s Park, Piano-Forte Maker, for improve- 
ments in hinges for piano-fortes, and other purposes. May 24th, 6 months, 

1. Waterhouse, of Edgely, Chester, Manufacturer, for a certain improvement or 
improvements in machinery tor carding cotton, wool, flax, silk, and supilar fibrous 
materials, May 24th, 6 months. ‘ 

J. Duce, of Wolverhampton, Lock Manufacturer, for an improved lock and key to 
be used therewith, and an improved slide-bolt for the said lock, applicable to other 
purposes. May 24th, 6 months. ; 

J. Boydell, Jun., of the Hope Farm Works, Stafford, lron Master, for improve- 
ments in the manufacture of keel-plates tur vessels, iron gates, gule-posts, tencings, 
and gratings. May 24th, 6 months, a4 of 

J. Potter, of Manchester, Manufacturer, for certain improvements ta machinery 
for spinning cotton, flax, and other fibrous substances. May 24th, 6 mouths, 


P. Kagenbusch, of Whitby, York, for an improvement in the dyeing of wool, 
woollen cloths, cotton, silks, and other tabrics and materials, 


May 2th, 6 months, 
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Hovse or Lornps —May 26.—Some conversation took place respecting the evil 
of Sunday trading on canals—Lord Kinnaird moved for a copy of the Queen’s 
letter calling on the clergy to aid in raising subscriptions to relieve the existing 
distress, which was agreed to.—The Lord Chancellor moved that the House should 
resolve itself into committee on the Copyright Bill, which was carried through pro 
Jorma, the discussion to be taken on bringing up the report. 

May 27.—The bills on the table were each forwarded a stage. 

May 28.—No House. 

May 30,—The Eal of Glengall moved for returns respecting the number of rewards 
offered by the Irish Government for the detection of elution, which was agreed 
to.—Her Majesty's letter to the Archbishop of a relative to the distress 
of the country was laid on the table by Lord Wharncliffe.—The Punishment of 
Death (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed.—The House was suddenly 
broken up by the announcement that an attempt bad been made to assassinate the 
Queen. 

May 31.—The Duke of Wellington proposed an address to her Majesty on her 
preservation from assassination, which was unanimously agreed to, 

June 1.—No House. 

June 2—The Queen’s reply to the address was read by the Lord Chancellor,— 
The Earl of Ripon moved the first reading of the Income Tax Bill.—Some discus- 
sion took place respecting the existing distress of the country. 

June 3.—The Australia and New Zealand Land Bill went through committee, 

June 4.—No House. 

June 6.—The question of passengers being locked into railway carriages again 
engaged the attention of the House, and it appears that henceforth the Great Western 
will not lock in their passengers.—Lord Durham laid on the table an act to provide 
for a general form of olienation for all persons objecting to oaths from religious 
scruples.—Several petitions were presented. 

June 7.—The Duke of Wellington stated, in reply to a question of Lord Kinnaird, 
that all the money raised by the issuing of her Majesty's letter would be paid over 
to a committee sitting in London since the year 1825, entitled ‘* Manufacturing Dis- 
tress Relief Committee,”—The Earl of Radnor moved for a return of all aid given 
by government, whether with or without a specific vote of the House of Commons 
from the ist of January, 1826, to the present time, also the date at which the relief 
was given, and whether parliament was sitting at the time, Also the names of the 
places, with the circumstances rendering it necessary, aud whether as loans or gilts. 
The return was ordered.—Several bills were forwarded a stage. 

June 8.—Nothing of importance. 

June 9.—Several petitions received.—'l he Fines and Recoveries Bill (Wales) was 
read a third time os passed. On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the Jurisdic- 
tion of Justice Bill was read a third time and passed,—The Civil Bills Decrees 
(Ireland) Bill passed through committee. 

June 10,—The second reading of the Income Tax Bill took place sub silentio, its 
consideration being postponed till going through committee. 

June 11,—No House. 

June 15,—Some conversation took place respecting the present inconveniences 
relating to the currency, which Lord W harncliffe said government were taking mea- 
sures to obviate. Also on working in mines. 

June 14.—The Income Tax Bill went through committee, and was reported with- 
outamendment.—Mr. Roebuck’s Witness Indemnity Bill went through all its stages, 
the standing orders being suspended to permit it to pass, 

June 15,—Nothing of importance. 

June 16.—Lord Monteagle moved for a return of the amount of Exchequer-bills 
purchased on account of the Savings Banks converted into stock.—Lord Radnor 
moved for a retura of the quantities of corn admitted for home consumption under 
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the provisions of the 7th George 1V. c.70 and 71, which was agreed to.—The Lord 
Chancellor brought in a bill to regulate the practice of county courts, which was 
read a first time. 

June 17.—The Sugar Duties Bill was read a third time and passed.—The Earl of 
Ripon moved the third reading of the Income Tax Bill. Lord Lansdown pro- 
posed a resolution to the effect, that, whilst that House was willing to assist in 
supplying the deficiency of the revenue, they thought that some alteration on the 
duty of sugar, and other articles, might be made, which would produce a sufficient 
sum without resorting to an income tax,—on which the House divided, and the 
resolution was negatived by 112 to 52. 

June 18—No House. 

June 20.—No House. 

June 21.—The House resumed the debate on the third reading of the Income 
Tax Bill, when there appeared for the third reading 99, against it 28, and the bill 
was passed, 

June 22.—The Royal assent was given by commission to the following bills.— 
The Property Tax Bill, the Australian Lands Bill, the Metropolitan Patent Wood 
Paving Company's Bill, the Ferrybridge and Boroughbridge Road Bill, the Charter 
house Estate Bill, the Bradwell Inclosure Bill. and the Calmenton Inclosure Lill.— 
The amendments of the Commons to the Justices Jurisdiction Bill were also 
agreed to. 

June 23.—Several bills forwarded a stage, 

June 21.—The Slave Trade Abolition Bill, (Argentine Confederation,) the Slave 
Trade Suppression (Hayti) Bill, and the Slave Trade Treaties Bill, were each read 
a second time.—The Lord Chancellor moved the third reading of the Copyright Bill, 
which, with sundry amendments moved by the Archbisbop of Canterbury and Lord 
Campbell, was agreed to.—The Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill, (No, 2,) was 
read a second time, and referred to a select committee.—The Bill to Perpetuate Tes- 
timony passed through committee.—Lord Monteagle moved for an account of the 
present rate of customs’ duties on articles imported into Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the amount of duties paid in 1840; together with the proposed rates of duties 
on goods, whether imported from foreign countries or from British possessions 
abroad, which was agreed to. 


Hovust or Commons.—May 26.—Several petitions against the Tariff were re- 
ceived. Mr. C, Wynn moved ‘‘ that the Attorney-general be directed to prosecute 
such persons as shall appear to have been guilty of bribery at the last elections for 
Ipswich and Southampton, which gave rise to some discussion on the subject, at the 
close of which Mr, C. Wynn withdrew his motion,—Lord Stanley brought in a Bill 
to enable her Majesty to make further provision for the government of Newfound- 
land. And also a Bill to make further provision for the government of New South 
Wales.—Mr, Roebuck’s Witnesses’ Indemnity Bill was read a second time," 

May 27.—The House went into committee on the Tariff.—-Mr. C, Buller moved 
‘‘ that inquiry be made into certain corrupt compromises alleged to have been en- 
tered into for the purpose of avoiding investigation into gross bribery, which had 
been alleged to have been practised at the election for the borough of Bridport, in 
June last : and also whether such bribery has taken place in the aforesaid town,” 
which was gained on a division by 156 to 37. 

May 28.—No House. 

May 30.—Mr. Hawes, as chairman of the Lyme Regis committee, reported that 
William Pinny, Esq. was not, and Thomas Hussey, Esq. was, duly elected. The 
order of the day was read for the third reading of the Income Tax Bill. The dis- 
cussion was interrupted by the sudden announcement that an attempt had been made 
on the life of the Queen, and the House immediately broke up. 

May 31.—Mr. T. Hussey took the oaths and his seat as member for Lyme Regis. 
Viscount Eastnor took the oaths and his seat as member for the borough of Reigate, 
A message was received from the House of Lords, desiring the concurrence of the 
House of Commons to a congratulatory address to the Queen on her preservation 
from the late attack, which was warmly agreed to,—The discussion on the Income 
Tax Bill was then resumed, and the third reading carried by 255 against 149. 


June 1.—No IHlouse. 
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June 2.—No House. 

June 3—After some unimportant conversation, the House resolved itself into a 
committee of Ways and Means.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the con- 
tinuance of the sugar duties for another year. Mr. Roebuck moved an amendment 
to equalize the duty on foreign and colonial sugar, which was negatived on a divi- 
sion by 59 to 18. Mr. Labouchere then moved that the duty on foreign sugar be 
reduced to 30s. per ewt., and on colonial sugar, to 20s. per cwt, which was negatived 
a division by 245 to 164. The original motion was carried.—The Tithe Com- 
mutation Bill and the Public House Bill passed through committee, 

June 4.—No House, 

June 6.—Mr. Bateson took the oaths and his seat for the county of Londonderry. 
The Lincoln Road Bill was read a third time und passed. Mr. Adderley moved 
that a new writ should be issued for Newcastle-under-Lyne, on which the House 
divided, and the motion was carried by 143 against 97.—Lord John Russell ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill “ for the better discovery of bribery at elections.” — 
The House then resolved itself into committee on the Tariff, when Mr. Roebuck 
moved for the equalisation of the duties on colonial and foreign timber, which was 
negatived by 243 to 16. 

June 7—Lord Desart and Mr. T, Gladstone took the oaths and their seats as 
members for the borough o! Ipswich.—In reply to a question from Captain Jones, 
Sir J. Graham said, that all the funds arising from the contributions under the 
(Jueen’s letter were to be assigned to the Manufacturers’ Relief Committee.—Lord 
Ashley obtained leave to bring in a bill with regard to the treatment of children in 
the collieries and mines.—The House resolved itself into a committee on the Tariff, 
when some warm discussion arose, but no advance was made towards its settlement. 

June 8.—The Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill was read a second time.—'the bill 
for granting to coroners the power of admitting persons charged with manslaughter 
to bail was negatived without a division.—The question of the Tanff was then brought 
on, and Mr. Mangles proposed an amendment in a greater reduction in the import 
duty on the cotton manutactures of India, which was lost on a division —Mr. Stuart 
Wortley moved for a larger protection than the Tariff afforded to damask and diaper 
linen, and was seconded by Mr. Mark Philips, but the amendment was negatived 
on a division—Mr, C., Wood moved for a reduction in the duty of sheep's and 
lamb’s wool, was seconded by Mr. Becket, but the amendment was lost. 

June 9.—No House. 

June 10.—The Chairman reported that Messrs. Christmas and Reade were not duly 
elected, and that Sir H. W. Barronand T, Wyse, Esq., were duly elected for Water- 
ford,—The Chairman reported that G, dele Poer Berestord, Esq.,was not duly elected, 
and that Daniel H, Farrel, Fsq., was duly elected for Athlone.—Sir R. H. Inglis 
moved for a new writ for the borough of Nottingham, on the ground that ill healt!, 
had been the cause of Sir G, Larpent’s retiring. He was seconded by Mr, Galley 
Knight, but being opposed by Sir Robert Peel, a division took place, and the mo- 
tion was negatived by 136 to 41.—On the motion of Mr. Redington, it was resolved 
that no writ should be issued for Sudbury before the 9th of July —Mr. Roebuck 
moved the third reading of the Witness Indemnity Bill, The Attorney-General ob- 
jecting to the second clause, some discussion ensued, and it was withdrawn, and 
Bridport being inserted in the preamble of the bill, on the motion of Mr. C, Buller, 
the bill was read a third time and passed.—The House then went into committee 
on the Tariff. The schedules relating to glass, earthenware, and porcelain, passed 
without opposition. On schedule 14, relating to silk and silk manufacturers, 
Mr. Grimsditch proposed that the present duties should be continued ; after a 
discussion, and on a division, there appeared, for the amendment 22, against it 240. 
Che Sugar Duties’ Bill went through a committee.—The Slave Trade Suppression 
(Hayti) Bill, the Slave Trede Abolition (Argentine Confederation) Bill, and the 
Sluve Trade Treaties Bill, were each read a third time and passed. 

June 11.—No House, 

June 13—In reply to Mr. D'Israeli, Sir R. Peel said that be should advise her 
Majesty to recognize the treaties entered into by the late government with Texas.— 
In reply to Mr, Hutt, Sir R. Peel said that he did not intend to carry out his original 
proposition as to the duty on exported coals, but meant to prope’ a duty of 2s. 
yn round coal, ind ts, on screened co il— The llouse went into aittee on the 
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Tarif.—M r. Mitchel proposed that the duty on foreign cordage should be 8s, instead 
of 6s., and the duty on foreign twine be 205. instead of 10s., but the amendment was 
lost, on a division, by 163 to 35, and the original motion was then agreed to,—Lord 
Howick moved that the duty on cotfee should be 7d. per pound, instead of 8d.; the 
amendment was lost, on a division, by 81 to 48.—Lord Sandon moved that certain 
allowances should be made on the stock of naturalized coffee now in bond, or on its 
way to this country, but the motion was negatived by 138 to 69.—Mr. I, Duncombe 
proposed that the duty on corks squared for rounding should be reduced from 5d, per 
pound, to the nominal duty, 1s. per ton, but the amendment was negatived by 187 to 
81.—The schedules containing straw hats and platting, and foreign wines and 
spirits, were then agreed to, 

June 14,—Sir H. W, Barron and Mr. Wyse took the oaths and their seats for 
Waterford.—Mr, Shaw moved that a new writ be issued for Belfast —Mr, O'Connell 
proposed as an amendment, that a select committee be appointed to inquire whether 
any compromise had taken place in this case. The original motion was lost, and Mr, 
O’Connell’s amendment carried by a majority of 170 to 73.—The House then went 
into committee on the Tariff.—Mr. Goulburn explained the motives which had in- 
duced the government to reduce the proposed duty on coals exported from 4s. to 2¢., 
when exported in British ships.—Lord Howick objected altogether to the imposition 
ofa duty on the export of coal, but, after a long debate, the duty, as proposed by 
government, was carried by a majority of 200 against 67, The remaining articles 
were then agreed to, and the Tariff resolutions passed, 

June 15.—The Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill went through committee.—The 
second reading of the Electors’ Removal Bill was negatived by 120 to 102. 

June 16.—Mr. Harris took the oaths and his seat as member for Newcastle- 
under-Line.—Mr, Redington moved the second reading of the Sudbury Disfran- 
chisement Bill should be postponed until the next Wednesday, as the copy had been 
served on the late instead of the present officer of the borough.—Mr. O'Connell 
moved that the members of the select committee on the Belfast election should be 
nominated, which was agreed to.—Mr. O’Connell also moved that the committee 
should be invested with power to inquire into the charges of treating and bribery at 
the said election, which was agreed to.—Mr. W. O. Stanley moved for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to consider the various petitions that had been presented 
relating to the Southampton election, which, with an amendment suggested by Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde, was agreed to.—Sir W. O. Stanley moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to abolish church-rates, and to make other provisions for the maintenance of 
churches and chapels in England and Wales. The House divided, and there ap- 
peared, for leave to bring in the bill 80, against it 162.,—Mr. Ferrand moved that 
the House should resolve itself into committee on Tuesday next, to consider the 
propriety of praying her Majesty to grant, from the public money, a sum not exceed- 
ing 1,000,000/. for the relief of the working classes, which was negatived, on a divi- 
sion, by 106 to 6.—The report of the Committee on the Customs’ Duties Acts was 
brought up and agreed to, and a bill was ordered to be brought in, founded on the 
report.—The Earl of Lincolu moved that the House go iuto committee on the Forest 
of Dean Ecclesiastical Bill, with the object of granting an augmentation of the in- 
comes of the clergy, and to provide for the spiritual wants of the inhabitants of the 
forest. On a division, the motion was gained by 101 to 25. 

June 17,—The London and Greenwich Railway (No. 3) Bill was read a third 
time and passed.—Some conversation took place respecting the gold coinage.—'l he 
second reading of the Poor Law Amendment Bill was then brought forward.—Mr. 
Crawford moved that the bill should be read that day three months, which, after 
some discussion, was negatived, on a division, by 260 to 61, and there remained a 
majority for the second reading of the bill of 199.—The Dean Forest Poor Bill, and 
the Assessed Taxes Bill, were read a third time. 

June 18.—The House met at twelve o’clock, when Mr, Farrell took the oaths and 
his seat for Athlone, and, after Mr. S, Crawford had given notice that, in committee 
on the Poor Law Bill, he should move that its operation be limited to one year, and 
for the allowance of out-door relief, the House went into committee on the Railways 
Bill. Several clauses were moved to be inserted in this bill, only to be lost; and 
one of these a clause to prevent the locking of the door of any carriage containing 
passengers on the side nearest those stations at which passengers stop.—A long 
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discussion took place on this clause, which was lost by a majority of 92 to 69, and 
on which Sir R. Peel observed, that it was desirable to leave the general manage- 
ment and regulations of conveying passengers on railways to the directors, but that 
he could not see any reason why they should be locked up. The other clauses in the 
bill having been agreed to, the House resumed ; and the Customs’ Act Bill having 
gone through committee, and the Customs Bill been read a second time, the House 
adjourned. 

June 20.—Some discussion took place on the question of the gold currency, after 
which, on the question that the House should go into Committee on the Poor Law 
Bill, Colonel Sibthorp moved that the bill should be committed that day three months, 
on which the House divided, and the amendment was negatived by 219 to 48.—Mr, 
Ferrand moved an adjournment of the debate for one week, to give time for an in- 
quiry into certain allegations of Mr. Mott, the assistant commissioner, respecting a 

istrict and board of guardians in bis neighbourhood, which, after discussion, was 
negatived by 237 to 18, after which the House went into committee.—The Perth 
Prisons Bill was read a third time and passed.—The Justices’ Jurisdiction Bill was 
read a third time, with a supplementary clause, empowering the justices, under 
certain circumstances of pressure of business, to divide the bench, and hold the sit- 
tings in two courts. —The Report on the Customs Act was brought up, and ordered 
to be received, 

June 21.—The Bribery at Elections Bill was read a second time.—Mr. Wood 
moved, “* That, in all future elections for members of parliament, the votes be tuken 
by ballot,” on which the House divided, and the motion was lost by 290 to 157.— 
The Railways Bill was read a third time.—The Customs Bill passed through com- 
mittee. 

June @2.--After a short discussion, the House went into committee on the Mines 
and Collieries Bill.—The report of the Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill was brought 
up, and Mr. Blackburne moved its re-commitment, which was negatived by 41 to 
19, The report was then received.—The House went into committee on the Rivers 
(Ireland ) Bill. 

June 23.—Mr. H, J. Baillie moved for copies of the correspondence of Sir 
Alexander Burns with the Governor-General of India during his mission to Cabul, 
in the years 1837 and 1838; also, copies of the pos stn 0m of the Governor- 
General of India with the President of the Board of Control, and with the Secret 
Committee of the East India Company, from the first day of September, 1837, to the 
first day of October, 1839, relative to the expedition to Affghanistan ; on which the 
House divided, and the motion was negatived by 75 to 9.—The House went into 
committee on the bonded corn, 

June 24.—On the order of the day for going into committee on the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill being read, Mr. Duncombe moved the following resolution: —* That, 
considering the distressed state of the commercial and industrious classes of this 
country, together with the advanced period of the session, and the state of 
public business, coupled with the fact that the Poor Law Commission expires on the 
Sist of the ensuing month, it is the opinion of this House that there is not now suf- 
ficient time to enable parliament to give that attention and deliberation to the im- 
portant changes in the laws for administration of relief to the poor which the measure 
introduced by her Majesty’s Ministers imperatively demands, and that it would there- 
fore be more expedient that measures of a temporary character should be adopted, 
to meet any inconvenience which the expiring provisions of the laws for the relief 
of the poor may be deemed to require.” On this motion a long discussion ensued, 
which ended in adjournment. 











